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What All the World Is Seeking 


AS I work on this February issue of WEE WispoM, part of an old song keeps 
running through my mind. Most of you have heard it. The song is ‘Ah, 
Sweet Mystery of Life.’ One line of it goes: 

“For ’tis love, and love alone the world is seeking.” 

Perhaps it insists on singing itself over and over to me to remind me that 
in spite of all the ugly war news we have been listening to, the thing that every. 
body in the whole world really wants is love. Some ‘of us do not know that it is 
love we want, and we try to injure others or take from them the things that are 
theirs, thinking that this will bring us happiness. 

We also hear a very great deal of talk about armies now, great armies of men 
who are trained to defend their countries or to wage war on other countries. All 
this talk makes me think of another army, WEE WISDOM’s army, an army of 
boys and girls who are learning to understand what all “the world is seeking.” 
Every one of you who reads and loves WEE WispoM belongs to this army that 
is helping all these other armies learn that “it is love alone that rules,” to quote 
the old song further. 

Every boy and every girl who has learned to Ee an ugly thought of envy 
or jealousy or hatred out of his heart and in its place to put a thought of love 
knows that only love and kindness bring happiness. 

I am sure every WEE WispoM reader wants to help those who are defending 
the righteous cause of liberty, justice, and peace, There is one way that you can 
help not only those who are defending righteousness but those who are waging 
war against it, and that is by keeping this prayer in your heart: ‘Father, let 
there be peace and let it begin with me.” Then keep your heart filled with love 
for everyone you know regardless of race or color. 

WEE Wispom’s little army can be a real help, for you are close to a million 
strong! 

icing of this old song reminds me to tell you that with this issue of 
WEE WIsDOM we are beginning a series of very simple little songs. You will 
like the songs but you may think the music is too simple for you. If so, let me 
suggest that it is a good opportunity for you to help some younger child learn 


to play. 
{ | d 
Editor. 
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Valentines 


By Eleanor Hammond 


Snowflakes crisp as paper lace 
Carried by the breeze, 

Snowflakes on the letter box 
Underneath the trees— 

Who could ask for valentines 
Prettier than these? 
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Pictures by 
Florence McCurdy 


By Georgia Moore Eberling 


OY stood at the kitchen door in the early sun- 
J shine. Ted and May were already out with their 
pails, waiting for Daddy to milk their pet goats. 
Joy could see the little kids and the sheep running 
stiff-legged around the lot. 

Mamma was baking muffins. Joy sniffed hungrily. 
Muffins and fresh, warm goat’s milk! 

“Where’s your pail, Joy?” Mamma asked. 

“T have it,” Joy told her, not moving. 

“Well, you are usually the first one out.” 

“Mamma,” Joy broke in, ‘did the fire at Danton’s 
burn up everything?” 

“Oh, yes,” Mamma answered, at the same time 
peeping into the oven at the muffins. 

“All Fay’s toys?” Joy persisted. 

“Everything. And lucky they were it was only the 
house. If it had been winter time they might have 
suffered.” 

Joy shivered. Winter days were very cold and 
dark where Joy lived, far north in Canada. It would 
be disagreeable to be forced out of one’s home in 
the winter cold, with no neighbor closer than Mam- 
ma and Daddy, who were ten miles away. 

Now all the homesteaders for many miles around 
would come to the Danton place; trees would be 
cut down, logs dragged in, and a new, snug, log 
cabin with a strong, safe chimney would be built 
for the Danton family. 
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In the window seat sat Joy’s dolls, four of them 


The women would bring what they could spare: 
home-made quilts, braided rugs, warm woolen stock- 
ings and mittens for Fay, knit by hand, canned fruit 
and jelly for the pantry. Everyone would bring some- 
thing. 

- looked around their pleasant kitchen. It had 
a good board floor, and each of the deep windows 
had double panes of glass, for only by having double 
panes could the glass be kept free from frost through 
the long winter days. 

In the window seat sat Joy’s dolls, four of them: 
Toppy, Monty, Sue, and Flora. Toppy had been 
given to Joy five years ago, when she was four years 
old, but she loved Toppy just as dearly as she did 
Flora, who had come in the Christmas box that year 
from Aunt Let, away off in Ohio. Mamma always 
called her only sister Letitia, but Joy had started 
calling her Aunt Let, and now Ted and May did too. 

Poor Fay Danton! It must be hard to see your 
dolly burned up and to know you cannot get an- 
other one soon. Joy felt sorry for Fay, but resolutely 
she put her own dolls out of her thoughts. No! she 
would not give away one of them! 

That settled, she ran gaily out to where Daddy 
was finishing the milking of Ted’s goat and was 
ready for her pail. 

Sometimes Joy wished it could be summer all the 
time, the homestead was so lovely in summer. The 


days were getting long now. Soon it would stay light 
practically the whole twenty-four hours, and then 
how things would grow! Even now the buds on 
the poplars were beginning to swell. In June the 
swift showers would come, the strawberries would 
turn red, and later Daddy’s wheat fields would lie 
golden under the sun, while cherries, plums, and 
even the rosy stalks of rhubarb would be canned for 
the long winter. 

Now Joy and Ted and May joined in shouts of 
laughter, for around the corner of the granary 
came Polly—the old goose who had hidden her nest 
weeks ago—stepping proudly along, followed by 
four fluffy little goslings. Bringing up the rear came 
Peter, the father goose, looking as proud and 
haughty as Polly. 

“Oh! I know Fay Danton would like a gosling,” 
Joy said suddenly. 

“I’m going to take a pencil box with one of my 
colored pencils in it,”” May said. 

“I’m giving her that game of checkers Aunt Let 


, sent me,” Ted told them slowly. 


“Oh, Ted, your checkers! You love them so and 
we do have such fun with them,” Joy cried. 

“Yes, I know, but Mamma says that if we give 
away what we do not want there is no real giving 
there!” 

“And remember our poem,” May offered: 

“ ‘Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare.’”’ 

“What are you going 
to take to Fay?” Ted 
asked Joy curiously. 

Ted and his twin 
May always sided to- 
gether, and they 
thought it a great joke, 
the way Joy saved 
things: all sorts of 
things, like colored tin 
foil, pretty tinted 
leaves, pictures from 
magazines. Joy treas- 
ured things that Ted 
and May did not care 
about at all. 

“I don’t know,” Joy 
answered. “I might take 
her my gosling. Mam- 
ma promised we could 
each have one.” 

May giggled: 
“That'll be Polly’s and 
Peter’s present. Besides 


I think it’s a shame to take one away so soon, when 
Polly saved her eggs for so long and only hatched 
four!” 

To herself Joy whispered: “I can’t give her one 
of my dolls. It’s not as if I had lots of dolls. In all 
my life only four—and I’ve been so careful of them. 
No! I don’t care if May does think I’m selfish. I'll 
not give away one dolly.” . 

On her way to the kitchen Joy stopped at the 
granary and climbed up the projecting logs at the 
corner to peep into the robin’s nest in the poplar 
tree. It was such fun to see the little robins’ wide- 
open bills and their fluttering wings. 


“Greedies,” she scolded them. “I’m not your 
mamma, and | haven’t a crumb. Now, if you could 
drink goat’s mil 

At breakfast Joy listened to the talk about the 
housebuilding the next day, but she said little. She 
looked about the big, cozy kitchen. The Danton 
cabin would not have red-checked curtains at the 
windows or double panes of glass. All winter their 
windows would be frosted solid. Fay would not be 
able to see out. The Dantons would not have a 
pretty red geranium blooming in a pot on the win- 
dow sill. Well, it was a long time till winter. The 
big snowbank that had covered the rail fence was 
nearly all melted, and there were tiny crocus blooms 


popping out right at the edge of the snow. When 


The box was addressed to that snow came the thermometer had fallen down 
all three of the children 


and down to forty below zero. At the time they had 
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not gone to school for a week but had worked their 
sums and read their lessons to Mamma who had been 
a schoolteacher herself back in Ohio before she mar- 
tied Daddy and came north to homestead with him. 
It had been fun though. The snow had come down 
so thick that it looked black when you stared straight 
up at the sky. The teakettle had sent up a white 
spiral of steam day and night so that hot tea could 
be brewed at a minute’s notice. 

All day Joy thought about Fay Danton, and all 
day she could not make up her mind what to take 
as her gift to Fay. 

The children went to bed early, but it seemed they 
had barely got to sleep when Mamma called them. 
Breakfast was ready, and Daddy had the horses 
hitched to the wagon. It was Joy’s turn to say grace 
that morning. As they all sat waiting with bowed 
heads Joy suddenly knew she just had to give Fay 
one of her dolls. 

“Wait,” she said and went to the window seat. 
But when she put out her hand to pick up a doll, 
she found she could not decide. Shutting her eyes 
tightly, she picked the first one her hand touched. 

“Flora,” she whis- 
pered. But she took up 
the doll and placed it 
in the big basket along 
with the other things 
that were going to the 
Dantons. 

Now she could say 


Assurance 
By Hope Kathryn Stewart 


Still I'm glad I did, for it makes you feel good to 
make someone so happy. I wanted you to know that 
Flora has a good mamma even if she is not with me 
any longer.” 


bsp ges time flew by. Frost came in August 
and the green poplar leaves began to change to 
yellow, while the click-click of the wheat binders 
told that summer was done. Then one day the mail- 
man came clear up to the house. He handed Joy a 
letter, but he went on in to Mamma with a perfectly 
huge box! 

Mamma called them in. The box was addressed 
to all three of the children in big blue letters: 

“Joy, Ted, and May Gett, Tate’s Crossing, Sask., 
Canada.” 

“It’s not Aunt Let’s writing,” Ted said. 

Their fingers trembled so at the knots that Mam- 
ma got out the scissors and cut the cord. Then the 
lid was off and the wonders the box contained be- 
gan to come out. 

There were three of everything: pencil boxes, 
scrapbooks, tubes of yom There were even three 
pairs of blunt-pointed 
scissors. There were 
boxes of colored cray- 
ons, sets of paint tubes 
and brushes, books of 
children’s poems, books 
of fairy tales. 

It was a magic box— 


grace: Last night God spread a better than Christmas 
“For home and friends soft white cloak had ever been! Down 
and parents dear, On leaf and shrub and at the very bottom was 

For all the blessings tree; a big checkerboard with 


we have here; 

For sun and rain, for 
work and play, 
Dear God, we're 
thankful this glad 

day.” 

Mamma and Daddy 
smiled at each other 
across the table. They 
knew Joy had made a 
real gift to Fay. 

All day Joy was truly glad that she had given 
the doll to Fay, for no one else had brought one, 
and Fay was very, very happy. But that night Joy 
could not keep back the tears when she looked at 
the vacant place on the window seat; and when 
she wrote to Aunt Let she told her: 

“I was pretty selfish, Aunt Let. I pretty nearly 
didn’t give Flora to Fay, and I miss her all the time. 


me. 
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And since He keeps all 
nature warm 
I know He cares for 


black and red men, and 
oh, wonder of wonders, 
two little china dolls. 
Joy and May had never 
seen dolls so small yet 
so perfect. Their arms 
and feet moved, and 
they had real hair. One 
had yellow hair, and 
one black. When the 
girls caught the dolls 
up their eyes opened: blue eyes in the yellow-haired 
doll and brown in the black-haired one. 

“Isn’t she precious?” Joy said, “Oh, I never 
thought there could be such a precious doll.” 

“Big-city stores have many wonderful things,” 
Mamma said. Her voice was happy, but there were 
tears in her eyes. “Some day when Daddy gets a 
big price for his wheat (Please turn to page 32) 
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By Sara Sloane McCarty 


Pictures by Edward J. Boecher 


“ HAT do you think of your picture, Pup- 

po?” Larry asked. He laid down his pen- 

cil and held the sketch so that the dog could see it. 

Puppo cocked his silky head on one side and 

looked at his portrait with enthusiasm. “Woof!” 
he said. “Woof! Woof!” 

“Just as I thought,” laughed Larry. 

It was a good picture. It looked exactly like 
Puppo, and yet it was funnier than the wee fluff of a 
dog could ever be. Larry had drawn the head much 
bigger than the body, for this was the way Puppo 
looked when he was sitting down. The eyes, which 
were large and gentle, Larry had made even larger. 
Even the dog’s paws had come in for their share of 
the fun, so that Puppo seemed to be all head and 
eyes and paws. 

“Oh, Larry!” Jeanne smiled when she saw the 
picture. ‘May I keep this one? It’s Puppo all over.” 

“It’s just a cartoon,” Larry said. But he was glad 
that she wanted to keep the picture. 

“Cartoons are important,” Jeanne said seriously. 
“My father says cartoons have had a great deal to 
do with molding the thought of the nation.” 

Larry nodded his head. Jeanne’s father was edi- 
tor of a city newspaper, and Jeanne was always pop- 
ping out with big ideas like this. 

“T just draw for fun,” Larry said. 

But deep down in his heart he knew that he 
wanted to be a real cartoonist, like Williams or 
Low or a dozen other men whose pictures had been 
good enough and important enough to be in all 
the newspapers. 
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“Next week is Valentine’s Day,” Jeanne re- 
minded him. 

“Ts it?” Larry teased. 

He could not hide the little smile that crept out. 
As if he did not know Saint Valentine’s Day was 
coming! Hadn’t he spent hours and hours plan- 
ning a valentine for Jeanne? It was going to be 
the most beautiful valentine in the world. Right 
this minute it was all finished, wrapped in layers 
of tissue paper, waiting for the big day. 

“Maybe I'll send you a comic valentine,” he 
joked. 

“Maybe I'll send you one too,” Jeanne laughed. 

That was one of the things Larry liked about 
Jeanne. He could not tease her. She always just 
laughed. 

He walked slowly after leaving Jeanne’s house. 
He was on his way to old Miss Pursey’s to clean 
the walks and pile wood, and goodness knows 
what else. Miss Pursey could always think up a 
lot of extra work for Larry, and my, she was 
particular! Every little stick of wood must be 
in its place, and every bit of mud cleaned off the 
porches. There was plenty to do inside the house 
too: books to lug up from the basement to the attic, 
ashes to carry out from the fireplaces. And if he 
dropped or spilled one little speck of anything, she 
looked him through and through with those sharp 
blue eyes! 

Of course Miss Pursey paid him well for his 
work. She was particular about that too. Every hour 
and fraction of an hour was accounted for in her 
little black book. Sometimes she even wanted to 
know what he did with his money. 

“A boy who makes wise use of his first wages is 
on his way to success,” she told Larry. 

She’s fussy, Larry thought. Probably because 
she lives alone. It must be dreadful to be old and 
alone. That was why he always tried his best to help 
Miss Pursey all he could. But some days it just 
seemed as if he could not stand her fussing and 
nagging any longer. Then he would think about 
the money he was saving for art school and work 
harder than ever. 

“Late, aren’t you?” Miss Pursey said grimly as 
Larry appeared. 

“T’m sorry,” Larry mumbled. This was going to be 
one of Miss Pursey’s bad days. 

“You may begin on the attic today,” she said. 
“Not a bit too soon to begin thinking of spring 
cleaning.” 

Larry groaned. Miss Pursey’s attic was the worst 
of all. Everything for the last fifty years had been 
stored in that one small space, and now Larry would 
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have to move every single thing and dust and sweep. 

“Yes, Miss Pursey,” he sighed unhappily. 

He set to work, but all the time he was thinking 
how much more pleasant it would have been out- 
doors. That Miss Pursey had to hug the fire was no 
reason for keeping him slaving in the attic. How her 
eyes had gleamed at him through her spectacles. 
How long her nose was—like an owl’s. That was 
what she looked like, an old owl. Larry’s fingers be- 
gan to twitch as if his drawing pencil were already at 
work. He could hardly wait to get home to put down 
on paper all his feelings about Miss Pursey. 

When completed, it was the funniest picture in 
the world, an owl that looked like Miss Pursey. 
What a pity that no one would ever see it! But 
why not? Why not send it to Miss Pursey for Saint 
Valentine’s Day? It would serve her right. Maybe 
when she saw how she looked she would quit being 
so fussy and particular. Maybe she would smile once 
in a while. Almost before he thought Larry had 
slipped the funny picture into an envelope. That 
reminded him of Jeanne’s valentine. He put that 
into an envelope too. 

Larry mailed the envelopes the day before Saint 
Valentine’s Day so they would be sure to be deliv- 
ered. He could hardly wait to see what Jeanne 
thought of his masterpiece. He hoped that it would 
make her happy. He was not so anxious to see Miss 
Pursey. She would be angry. But she would never 
guess who had sent her such a horrid picture. 

As Larry walked up her 
front steps that Saint Val- 
entine’s Day he was al- 
most sorry that he had 
sent the thing. After all, 
Miss Pursey had given 
him a chance to work, a 
chance to earn money for 
art school. She was fussy, 
but she was fair. She had 
never cheated him or 
asked him to do more 
than she paid for. Besides 
Miss Pursey was an old 


“What do you think of your 
picture, Puppo?” Larry asked 


woman. Somehow draw- 
ing the picture had taken 
out of him all the bad 
feeling he had about her. 
Why hadn’t he destroyed 
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the picture along with the bad feelings? 

“Good afternoon,” Miss Pursey was saying in a 
strangely gentle voice. 

Larry looked up, puzzled. He grinned sheepishly. 
This was going to be one of Miss Pursey’s good 
days. He wished more than ever that he had not 
sent the valentine. 

“I was very much surprised by the valentine | 
found in my mailbox,” Miss Pursey went on. 

Larry started. She had received the valentine! He 
dared not look at her. 

“As soon as I opened it I knew that you had 
made it. It was much too clever for anyone else.” 

Larry did not know what to say. She knew that 
he had drawn that terrible picture. 

“Miss Pursey,” he gulped. “I 
really—I——” 

“It has been a long, long 
time,” Miss Pursey went on 
softly, “since anyone has given 
me a valentine. I can’t tell you 
how much I appreciate it.” 

Now Larry was staring at 
her. Was she making fun of 
him? 

“T’ve lived alone so long and 
grown so old and cross and 
mean——" 

“Oh, Miss Pursey!” 

“Oh, yes, I have.” Her bright 
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old eyes smiled down at Larry. 
“But I’m not too old to plan a 
surprise for a boy. I think I 
can still remember what boys 
like to eat. There will be no 
work today!” 

Larry sank into the chair she 
offered him beside the tea table. 
Was he dreaming? Ginger- 
bread! And little heart-shaped 
cookies spread with the most 
delicious pink icing Larry had 
ever tasted. Steaming cocoa in 
little cups that Miss Pursey said had come from 
England a hundred years ago. And Miss Pursey her- 
self was like somebody out of a book, smiling at 
him with that gentle look in her eyes and telling 
him all about her travels around the world. Larry 
would have enjoyed it all very much if he had not 
been thinking about that valentine. Miss Pursey’s 
kindness hurt him more than any amount of scold- 
ing could have done. 

Somehow he managed to thank her and start for 
home. He was almost down to the corner when he 
suddenly stopped with a groan. The whole mystery 
became clear. He had mailed two valentines. And 
if Miss Pursey was so pleased with hers, she must 
have received the pretty one, the painted valentine, 
all lace paper and little hearts and flowers! Then 
Jeanne had received the comic valentine! 
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Larry's face twisted in- 
to a knot of misery. What 
had he done? Jeanne 
would think he meant that 
she looked like an old 
owl. She would think that 


“Here’s one he wouldn’t 
mind having printed,” 
Jeanne said quickly 


he was making fun of her. 
He could not let her think 
that. He would run all the 
way to her house. Perhaps 
if he arrived there in time, 
he could get the valentine 
before she opened the en- 
velope. 

But as he passed his 
own yard he knew that 
even if he could take back 
the valentine, he had 
nothing to give in its 
place, nothing good 
enough for Jeanne. He thought over all his treas- 
ures. There were his Indian arrowheads, his penknife 
for carving wood, his owl’s nest. None of them 
would mean much to Jeanne. 

Puppo was leaping at his ankles. Larry stooped 
to pat his head. Thank goodness for Puppo! Was 
there ever anything so satisfying as a dog? Espe- 
cially a dog like Puppo. A finer dog never lived. 
Then all at once Larry knew what he ought to do. 
He knew the very gift for Jeanne: Puppo! How 
often Jeanne had said she wanted a puppy exactly 
like him. 

“Oh, Puppo,” Larry groaned, “I wish you were 
twins!” 

But Puppo was not twins. There probably was 
not another dog like Puppo anywhere, thought 
Larry, even if he had time to look for one. And he 
did not have time. At this very minute Jeanne might 
be opening her valentines. He had to find a suitable 
gift quickly, and Puppo was the only answer. 

Puppo licked Larry’s face. ‘“Cheer up,” he tried to 
say. ‘I’m here, you know.” 

A big lump made Larry’s throat ache. He thought 
about the day when he had first seen Puppo’s funny 
little face peeping out of his father’s overcoat pocket. 
He thought about all the tricks he had planned to 
teach him, about the long walks he had intended 
they should take together. If only he had not made 
that dreadful picture of Miss Pursey in the first 
place! It seemed to (Please turn to page 30) 
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By Bula Hahn 


What the Story Has Told Before 


The Stockwells, Father, Mother, Uncle John, Jet, Sarah, 
and Baby Lonny, had traveled in a covered wagon to their 
homestead in the West. The Jeffries and Buxton families 
had come West at the same time. On the trip Ben Jeffries 
and Matty Buxton had become close pate 4 of Jet and 
Sarah's. However the Jeffries and the Buxton families had 
settled some distance west of the Stockwells. 

One warm day Jet and Sarah were surprised to find some 
campers in a covered wagon just beyond their boundary 
line. Later they found out that the family consisted of 
Mr. and Mrs. Tanner and their two children, Tod and 
Nancy. 

One evening Tod Tanner returned to the Stockwells a 
lamb that had strayed. Jet took Tod home on his pony, and 
the next day Jet and Sarah visited Tod and Nancy. In 
appreciation of Tod’s help with the lamb Mrs. Stockwell 
sent Mrs, Tanner some fresh eggs, a pat of butter, and a 
small sack of sun-dried raspberries. 

The children were enjoying a pleasant visit when Mrs. 
Tanner called to them excitedly: “Come, quick! Get up 
into the wagon!” 

Jet’s heart pounded. He wondered what could have 
frightened Mrs. Tanner! 


Part Four 


66 HAT’S the matter, Ma?” Tod asked. 
“I saw an Indian ride over the top of 
the rise yonder,” his mother said. 

“You needn’t be frightened about that,” Jet told 
her. “We have Indian neighbors living on the other 
side of our homestead.” 

Tod and Nancy, each trembling with fear, looked 
from Jet and Sarah back to their mother’s face. 
“Did—did the Indian have feathers on his head?” 
Nancy asked. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Tanner said. 

“Tt must have been Running Deer looking for Big 
Brother's horses,” Sarah said simply. 

“You have Indians for neighbors?” the woman 
asked doubtfully. ““And—you’ re not afraid of them?” 
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Jet nodded his head slowly at her first question 
and then said, “No, we are not afraid of them.” 

“Well, I’ve never seen an Indian you could trust 
when your back was turned,” Mrs. Tanner said. 

“Oh,” Sarah said, her eyes growing bigger and 
bigger, “Running Deer is Jet’s friend, and his sis- 
ter Moonflower is my friend. They have eaten in 
our house many times. I have stayed all day in 
their house. Their mother makes beautiful blankets, 
and she has taught our mother how to make them 
too. I taught Moonflower how to make molasses 
candy.” Sarah talked on. “Their house is not a 
log cabin like ours. It’s made of sun-dried bricks, 
but it’s nice.” 

“Father says,” Jet spoke quickly, “that it doesn’t 
make any difference whether our skin is red or white. 
It’s what we carry in our heart that counts. We like 
our Indian neighbors and they like us.” 

“Well, I guess your father and mother haven't 
known some of the Indians that I’ve known,” Mrs. 
Tanner said. “I’m afraid of them all, and I don't 
like any of them.” 

Jet opened his mouth to speak, then closed it 
quickly. He and Sarah had probably said too much 
already. He had a vague sense of disappointment. 
If Tod and his family did not like Indians and did 
not want to like Indians, it might not be very pleas- 
ant having the Tanner family on one side of the 
homestead and the Indian family on the other side. 
And he had had such happy dreams about the new 
neighbors when he left home that morning to go to 
the wagon. 

Jet pulled at his sister's sleeve. “We'd better go. 
Mother may be expecting us.” He climbed out over 
the spring seat and dropped to the ground. Sarah 
followed. 

Nancy stuck her head around the wagon covet. 
“You're not going to leave us?” she asked, her eyes 
filling with tears. 
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Jet stopped before he reached his pony. He and 
Sarah should not go home when Mrs. Tanner and 
the children were so frightened. He knew there was 
no need for their fright, but he turned and went 
back, and sat down on the wagon tongue. Tod 
climbed out of the wagon and sat down beside 
him. 

Jet thought of the berries on the far hillside. 
Tod had spoken of the berries as if they belonged to 
him. He had said that he and his father would pick 
them as soon as they were ripe. A strange, hard 


else. If they moved on, then he and Sarah 
could pick the luscious wild raspberries when 
they ripened, as they had done the summer 
before. 

Tod shuffled his bare feet on the dusty 
ground. Jet looked at him. The boy was pale, 
and his dark eyes looked bigger than ever, 
now that they had fear in them. Immediately 
Jet had a little sick feeling somewhere in- 
side of him. How could he wish for a 
moment that the Tanners might leave, just 
so he could have a patch of wild berries? 
It had been only last night that he wanted 
to be a real friend to Tod. He did not know 
just what it was, but something crept into 
his heart at times that made him ashamed 
all over when he had time to think things 
out. That something—could it be what Uncle 
John called selfishness?—must be fought 
and fought hard. It had come into his heart 
too often of late. 

Tod’s mother got down out of the wagon. 
She paid no attention to the boys but went 
over and stirred the fire and put on a kettle 
of water. 

“There comes Pa,” Tod said. 

Jet looked up quickly. The man coming 
around the foot of the slope was bareheaded, 
and he walked slowly. When he came nearer, 
Jet saw that he was a big man, larger than 
Father or Uncle John. He had dark hair, 


The noose of the lariat reached out and poised for a second 


over the horse’s head 


feeling crept into Jet’s heart. Why should he stay 
here at the wagon because the campers were fright- 
ened by the sight of an Indian? If he went on home 
and said no more about the Indians being good 
neighbors, maybe the Tanners would become so 
frightened that they would move on somewhere 
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like Tod’s and Nancy’s. 

“I saw the Indian, and thought I'd better 
come to the wagon,” he said. “I knew you'd 
all be scared stiff.” 

He looked at Jet on the wagon tongue with Tod 
and at Sarah on the spring seat with Nancy and 
then asked, “How come you’re not all under cover 
in the wagon bed?” 

Jet liked the man right away. 

“I think the Indian was one of our neighbors,” 
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Jet said. ‘He was probably look- 
ing for his horses that broke the 
fence yesterday and ran away.” 

“Horses?” the man questioned. 
“Why, about two hours ago a 
‘couple of horses trotted past me 
and went into the timber over yon- 
der at the creek. They were good- 
looking horses too.” 

Jet stood up quickly. “They 
must have been the new horses,” 
he told Mr. Tanner. He turned to 
Sarah; “Come on. We must hurry 
home, so I can go tell Big Brother” 
—he grinned at the group before 
him—*“that is, if we don’t meet 
Big Brother or Running Deer on 
the way.” 

They did come upon Running 
Deer letting his pony drink at the 
shallows. Jet told him about the 
horses that Mr. Tanner had seen. 
Running Deer was excited. 

“Must tell Big Brother,” he said 
as he turned his pony and started 
up the opposite bank. “You come. 
Help catch em,” he called. “Meet 
here.” 

Jet took Sarah to the cabin and 
explained about the horses to 
Mother. She agreed that he should 
help catch them; so he mounted 
Kutha again and rode to the shal- 
lows to wait for the Indian boys. 
Soon Big Brother and Running 
Deer, each carrying a lariat, rode 
in between the trees. When they 
came out into the open on the 
other side, they separated and cir- 
cled far out. They would close 
in at the place where Mr. Tanner 
had seen the horses enter the tim- 
ber. Jet was to ride in from the 
side nearest the Tanner wagon. 

He saw the two skinny horses 
staked a short distance away. Tod 
was idly cracking a leather whip 
near by. Jet wondered how long 
it had been since Tod had done 
anything but stay idly around a 
camp. He had brought the lost 
lamb to the cabin. But how long 
had it been since the boy had 
rushed out in a glad, free effort 
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to do something for himself or 
someone else? 

Jet loped up to Tod's side. 

“Can you ride a horse?” he 
asked, pointing to the horses 
staked in the open. 

“Yes,” Tod said. He looked at 
his mother, who sat on a log in the 
shade of the wagon, mending an 
old blanket. She nodded her con- 
sent. 

“Then strap a blanket on one 
and come with me,” Jet told him. 


Happy Thoughts 


If you will memorize the happy thought 
for the week you will find it helpful. 
Say it when you first wake up in the 
morning and repeat it to yourself each 
time you think of it through the day. 


For the week of February 1 
Filled with good, I’m God’s own 
child, 
Gentle, loving, meek, and mild. 


For the week of February 8 


Health and strength my day 
shall bless 

And fill my life with righteous- 
ness. 


For the week of February 15 


I seek in all my friends to see 
The good that God beholds in 
me. 


For the week of February 22 


The thoughts I think, the words 
I say 
Are seeds of kindness sown each 
day. 
v 


“We need you to help us catch 
the new horses.” 

Jet had not imagined that Tod 
could move so quickly. Soon the 
blanket was in place and the straps 
fastened. Tod climbed from a 
wagon wheel onto the horse, and 
jerked the halter loose. The horse 
had not been curried for weeks, 


but neither had it worked in that 
time, and it showed unexpected 
energy, breaking into a lope that 
kept it abreast of Kutha. 

At the slope below the berry 
patch the boys halted. “We'll wait 
here until we get the signal from 
the others,” Jet said as he watched 
Tod. The boy sat his horse well, 
and he knew what to do with the 
bridle rein. If only he could have 
a pony instead of an old horse, 
Jet thought. 

There was a whoop and a yell. 
The Indian boys were coming up 
on the other side. Running Deer 
was not wearing his feathers. Jet 
was glad. From the distance one 
would not know that the boys 
were Indians. 

“Close in!” Jet shouted to Tod, 
and pointed to the place where the 
horses had entered the timber. 

But the new horses were not to 
be caught among the trees. They 
heard the shouts of the riders, and 
raced from the trees into the open 
country. They ran out between Jet 
and Big Brother. But Big Brother 
knew what to do. He chose one 
horse and went after him. He 
leaned forward and lay low on the 
fast-running horse that he rode. 
He was gaining. He uncoiled his 
lariat and circled it high over his 
head. His horse was running close 
at the heels of the free horse. The 
noose of the lariat reached out and 
poised for a second over the 
horse’s head. Then it dropped, and 
Big Brother jerked the long rein. 
One horse was a captive. 

On the slope below the berry 
patch Jet saw Tod on his horse, 
racing back and forth, to head 
off the other free horse. Jet 
laughed aloud. Tod’s old racka- 
bones had been in roundups be- 
fore! Who would have thought 
it? 

Just then the loose horse ran 
between Tod and Running Deer. 
Running Deer was throwing his 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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By Eleanor Hammond 
Pictures by Dorothy Wagstaff 


the letters in his gloved hand. He turned in at the 


next house. He put something in the box there. 
“Didn’t anybody send us a valentine?” Jack sighed. 
As the children stared after the postman, some- 
thing square and white fluttered out of the top of 
his bulging bag. 
“He has dropped a letter!’’ Jack cried. 
The postman tramped on down the street with 
long strides. He disappeared round the corner. 
“Oh, we must pick it up,” Jane said. “We must 
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Was the postman going 
to turn in at the gate? 


j= and Jane stood looking out the 
window. They always liked to watch for 
the postman coming down the street. This 
morning there was a special reason for 
watching. It was Saint Valentine’s Day. Per- 
haps there would be some valentines in the 
postman’s pack for them. 

“I wonder if Jimmy and Alice will send 
us valentines,” Jack said. Jimmy and Alice 
had lived next door to them in the neigh- 
borhood they had moved from a few weeks 
before. Jack and Jane missed their old play- 
mates. They had not made any friends yet 
in the new neighborhood. 

Snowflakes whisked against the pane. A 
gust of wind sent flakes whirling like a 
swarm of white bees through the branches 
of the bare cherry tree in the yard. It seemed 
a long time before the postman came tramp- 
ing up the street. Was he going to turn in 
at the gate? 

“Oh, dear, he’s going by! He hasn’t any 
valentines for us,” Jane said. 


The postman paused and looked through 
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give it back to him.” She could not see the 
letter now but she knew it must be lying 
out there on the snowy sidewalk. 

It was too cold to go out without coat 
and cap. It was several minutes before 
Jack and Jane reached the sidewalk. 
Where was the lost letter? They did not 
see it. 

“Somebody must have picked it up,” 
Jane said. 

Just then the wind came rushing along 
the street. Some chickadees flew up from 
the street, fluttering and chirping. Some- 
thing else fluttered down the block. 

“Oh, there it is!” Jack cried. “The wind 
must have blown it after the postman. 
Maybe it was trying to give the valentine 
back to him.” Jack laughed and Jane 
laughed. 

The children scampered after the letter. 
Jack stooped to pick it up and the wind 
whisked it from under his mitten. He ran 
after it and this time he grabbed it be- 
fore the wind could carry it any farther. 

“Now we must (Please turn to page 27) 
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Wintertime 


By Shirley Ann Cooper (8 years) 
Temperance, Mich. 


Snowflakes are whirling to the ground, 

Faster and faster, and round and 
round. 

So many children like the snow 

And like to hear the north wind blow. 


When Santa Came 


By Clarice Duling (9 years) 
, Oreg. 


I was in bed and almost asleep 

When I heard a crack and a creak! 

I thought nothing of it and went back 
to sleep, 

But still I heard the crack and the 
creak. 

Then in the morning—what do you 
think ?— 

There was a pen and a bottle of ink; 

And there lay beside it a paper that 
read, 

“I'm sorry I scared you when you 
were in bed.” 


We Thank Thee 


Grade 4, King George School 
Brandon, Man., Canada 


For a king who rules us bravely, 
For the golden fields of grain, 
For the freedom of our country, 

For the clouds that give us rain, 
For Christmas Day so jolly, 

For summertime so gay, 
For autumn’s brightly colored leaves, 

For the merry month of May, 
For eyes to see earth’s beauty, 

For ears to hear its song, 
For nose to smell its fragrance, 

For arms so brown and strong— 
For all these things that God has sent 
Our heads in thankfulness are bent. 
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Ode to a Rose 


By Landon Mackenzie (10 years) 
London, Ont., Canada 


Oh, rose, most beautiful of all flowers! 

Here you stand, queen of all the 
bowers. 

Amid the gardens everywhere 

You stand so graceful, light, and 
fair; 

With your fragrant petals so velvety 
and soft, 

Your tall, strong stem holds your 
head aloft. 

Every evening ‘neath the starry skies 

The fairies sing you their soft 
lullabies ; 

And in the morn when you ope your 


eyes 
A long summer's day before you lies. 


My Favorite 


By Nanciann Williams (9 years) 
Amsterdam, Ohio 


I like summer, spring, and fall, 
But I like winter best of all. 

You see, December's always jolly— 
That’s the time to hang up holly. 

I think January's very nice 

Because of so much snow and ice. 

In February I’m always gay 

Because the ninth is my birthday. 
Now you surely know 

Why I like winter so! 


Work 


By James Todhunter Booth 
(9 years) 
Durham, England 
A chaffinch was on our lawn 
A while after dawn; 


"Twas picking insects from the soil. 


I like to see it at its toil. 


Halloween 


By Mary Ann Ramsay (6 years) 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Witches and goblins 
On Halloween night 
Went round the houses 
Without any light. 
They danced and they danced 
Way into the night; 
Then jumped on their broomsticks 
And flew out of sight. - 


Brown Leaves 


By Nancy Catherine Farr (7 years) 
Sandersville, Miss. 


I love the pretty brown leaves 
ge come tumbling out of the 


They. jak like little birds in the 
breeze 
Trying the grass to tease. 
Sweeping 
By Joan L. Anderson (11 years) 
Kennedy, N. Y. 
The lake is my mop pail, 
The trees are my broom, 


And now I will sweep 
The earth of its gloom. 


Clouds 


By Frankie Anne McBride 
(11 years) 
Anthony, Kans. 

I looked at the white clouds one day, 
And there I saw sailing away 
A knight riding a milk-white horse, 
A king, a queen, and a princess of 

course. 
I saw their castle, dim and gray, 
And then the clouds faded away. 
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Joan’s Pleasant Surprise 


By Janet Willcock (10 years) 
Mazoe, S. Rhodesia 


Joan was very happy as she curled 
up in the big chair beside the fire. 
Jeanny, her neighbor and best friend, 
was going to give her a little puppy. 
Joan loved puppies and had always 
wanted one of her very own. And 
now Jeanny was going to give her 
one of Rags’s puppies! Could any- 
thing so wonderful be true? 

Joan was only ten years old, and 
ever since Jeanny had moved to town 
two years ago the girls had been 
chums. They went to school together, 
downtown together, and they played 
together. Jeanny had even asked Joan 
to go for a two-weeks’ holiday at the 
beach once and they had had a ripping 
good time racing along the beach, 
paddling, and swimming. 

Only a week before Jeanny had 
told Joan that Rags had some little 
puppies, and tonight Dad had said 
that Jeanny was giving her a puppy. 
Joan was so happy she did not know 
what to do! She could hardly wait 
until the next day when she would 
go over to Jeanny’s house to see her 
PupPy- 

Dad and Mother and Big Brother 
helped Joan decide on a name for 
her puppy. They decided to call him 
Bonzo. 

The next morning Joan hurried over 
to Jeanny’s and was welcomed by her. 
Jeanny took Joan into the kitchen. 


There in a box of soft straw was a fat, | 


round, soft little puppy. It was to be 
Joan’s very own! 

“What are you going to call him?” 
Jeanny asked. “He is the sweetest 
little thing! I am glad I am giving 
him to you, as I will see him quite 
often.” 

“I am going to call him Bonzo,” 
said Joan. 

“That is the very nicest name you 
could give him,’’ Jeanny declared as 
she patted him gently. 

At last Jeanny’s father said Bonzo 
was big enough to take away from 
Rags, so Jeanny took him over to 
Joan’s home one Saturday morning. 

With the help of Dad and Big 
Brother, Bonzo was taught to beg, 
shake hands, die for the king, run 
after a ball and bring it back, and 
many other tricks. 

When Joan entered Bonzo in the 
“young and handsome” division of 
the dog show he took the first-prize 


silver cup, while his faithful little 
mother Rags took the first-prize silver 
cup in the “‘old and faithful” division. 

Joan and Jeanny were two very 
proud and happy little girls as they 
left the show grounds with their 
prize dogs at their heels and the 
silver cups in their hands. 


My Soldier Brother 


By Adelaide Kenvick (10 
Stanstead, Que., Canada 


My soldier brother is a brave, young 
lad, 
And he in khaki is warmly clad; 
He stands guard on an island small. 
To Mother and me he is our all, 
God bless my soldier brother. 


His bright, young smile would win 
your heart. 

How Brother and I did hate to part! 

He’s a tall, blithe lad of sweet seven- 
teen ; 

From coast to coast his like has ne’er 
been seen. 

God bless my soldier brother. 


He’s a good, true boy and never was 
bad, 
So that’s one reason why we're glad 
He’s off to guard Newfoundland’s 
shore; 
And day by day we miss him more. 
God bless my soldier brother. 


Margery and the China Cat 


By Mona S. Caine (12 years) 
Ashburton, New Zealand 


Little Margery Lawson was nine 
years old. She was really quite a good 
girl, but she had one fault: she could 
never be patient. 

Now Margery had quite a few toys 
and playthings, but though she loved 
them all, her special favorite was a 
little china cat with sandy whiskers. 
China Cat sat on the mantel in Mar- 
gery's bedroom. He had sat there since 
his little mistress was one year old 
and would sit there, so Margery said, 
until she was a hundred. 

Now one day Margery wanted to 
go outside and climb the apple tree 
so that she might gather some little 
pink blossoms for the house. As she 
ran through the kitchen her mother 
called her. “Margery,” she said, 
“would you like to run down to the 
store when you have finished your 


homework? I believe you wanted to 
buy some currant buns.” 

“Oh, may I go now?” cried Mar- 
gery. “I love those buns.” 

“Work before play, dear,” Mother 
reminded. “Do the lessons first.” 

“There’s plenty of time for them 
and the buns may be sold if I do not 
hurry. I want to go out for them now, 
Mother. I promise to do my lessons 
afterward,” Margery pleaded. 

However Margery had to do her 
work first. She went up to her room 
and took out her books, She was half- 
way through her lessons when she 
thought she heard someone cough. 
There was no one there though, and 
on the mantel sat China Cat. Then 
there came another sound, and look- 
ing around, Margery saw China Cat 
sitting up and brushing his whiskers. 

“Hello,” he greeted. ‘Lovely weath- 
er, isn’t it?” 

Hardly believing her ears, Margery 
sat dumfounded, and the cat con- 
tinued, “You know, I wish you would 
try to be more patient, Margery. I 
would like you so much better if you 
were. Try to remember that we want 
to keep on being good friends.”” Then 
he winked, put his head over on one 
side, and was still. 

Margery touched him. Just cold 
china! 

Ever since Margery has been pa- 
tient. She is nearly a hundred years old 
now and the china cat is still in the 
same place. Margery often talks to 
him and tells him how patient he is, 
but he has never spoken again in all 
the years that have gone since then. 


Editor's Note: This page is for poems 
and stories by boys and girls under 
fifteen years of age. Be sure that the 
contribution you send in is your very 
own composition. Copied material is 
always recognized and proper credit 
must be given in a later issue. This 
humiliates the sender and is embarrass- 
ing to us. A note from a teacher or 
one of your parents stating that the 
poem or story is original with you 
must accompany your contribution, 
otherwise the judges will not consider 
it. Every contribution is read care- 
fully, and as many of the best ones 
are selected for publication as there 
is room for. 

Address all letters to the Wee Wis- 
dom Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Mo. Be sure to give your full 
name, age, and address. A guild mem- 
bership card is sent to each child whose 
composition is published, as well as a 
complimentary copy of the magazine in 
which it appears. We regret that we 
cannot acknowledge or return unused 
contributions. 
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Jacob 


O* THE ground by the side of the road, a pile 
of stones for his pillow, Jacob lay in a deep 
sleep. The Lord came to him and said: “I am the 
Lord, the God of Abraham, and the God of your 
father, Isaac. Behold, I am with you too, for I know 
all that is in your heart. I will watch over you and 
keep you wherever you go. I will never leave you.” 

When Jacob awakened, a strange new happiness 
filled his heart. He was grateful for the Lord’s as- 
surance to him while he slept. When he was fleeing 
into this foreign land, he thought that he had left 
the Lord behind in Canaan, his old home. But now 
Jacob knew that the Lord, the God that his grand- 
father Abraham had loved, the same God that his 
father Isaac worshiped, was in the new land too. 

The stone that had served as his pillow Jacob set 
up as a pillar. He poured oil over it and said, “From 
now on this place shall be called Bethel.” (This word 
means “‘the house of God.”) He blessed the ground 
on which he had slept. He had the courage now to 
continue his journey. 

Jacob was going to Haran where Laban, his 
mother’s brother, lived. His mother had advised 
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him to seek one of La- 

ban’s daughters for a 
wife. The way was long, and Jacob traveled alone. 
Day after day he followed the dusty road. He crossed 
the river Jordan, climbed rough mountain paths, and 
journeyed through valleys and across plains. 

At last after traveling several hundred miles from 
his home in Canaan Jacob came near the city of 
Haran. He sat down on the ground at the side of 
the road to rest. In-a field near him was a well. 
Gathered around the well were three flocks of 
sheep. The young men who tended the sheep came 
to the well and drew up bucket after bucket of cold 
water for their flocks. They stood waiting patiently 
while the sheep drank, then replaced the large, flat 
stone that protected the well. 

Jacob, who had watched this humble task, finally 
asked the men, “Where do you live?” 

“Our home is in Haran,” they told him. 

“Do you know Laban, son of Nahor?” Jacob then 
asked. 

“We know him,” they said. 

“Is his health good?” Jacob wanted to know. 

“His health is excellent,” one said. Another 
pointed to a young woman who was approaching the 


Jacob was much pleased at the beauy 
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his young kinswoman 


well. “The young woman 
who comes yonder is Rachel, 
Laban’s daughter. She tends 
her father’s sheep and brings 
them here every day for 
water.” 


When Rachel had come 
with her sheep, Jacob went 
to the well and rolled the 
large, flat stone from the 
mouth of it, and drew water 
for her sheep. The young 
men tending the other flocks 
told Rachel that the stranger 
had asked concerning her 
father. After the manner of 
a very young woman Rachel 
became bolder. She was 
much pleased that the young 
and dignified stranger had 
wanted to draw water for 
her sheep and that he had 
inquired concerning the wel- 
fare of her father. 

She came to the well and 
asked: “What is your name? 
From what part of the coun- 
try have you come? Where 
are you going?” 

Jacob was much pleased at the beauty of his young 
kinswoman. She had soft brown eyes, and dark hair 
that fell around her shoulders. She was the most 
beautiful woman that Jacob had ever seen. His 
heart warmed to her friendly interest. 

“I am Jacob, your father’s sister Rebekah’s son,” 
he said. “I have traveled many miles to visit my 
uncle and his family.” 

Rachel showed such happiness at finding him to 
be her kinsman that Jacob kissed her. His own joy 
was so great that he lifted up his voice and wept. 

They left the well together, Jacob walking along 
behind the herd with Rachel, helping to drive the 
sheep home to the fold. 

But Rachel was impatient to tell her family of 
Jacob’s coming. She could not walk slowly along 
with the sheep. She left Jacob to watch the flock 
while she ran ahead to tell her father that his sister 
Rebekah’s son had come to visit them. When Laban 
heard the good tidings he ran out to meet Jacob. 
He put his arms around the young man and kissed 
him and welcomed him to the new country. Jacob 
_ visited a month with his uncle Laban and his family. 

Laban had another daughter named Leah, who 
was older than Rachel. But it was the younger 
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daughter that Jacob loved. He had loved her since 
the day they had met at the well. He loved her so 
much that he wanted to make her his wife, and he 
asked his uncle for permission to marry her. 

In that olden time it was the custom for a man 
to pay a sum of money or to give a certain number of 
sheep and cattle to the father of the girl that he 
wished to marry. But Jacob was far from home, and 
he had come away without many possessions. He 
could not return to get money or flocks from his 
father, for he feared his brother Esau, who had 
vowed to slay him. 

But Laban was a shrewd man, and he said to 
Jacob: “Should you serve me for nought because 
you are my sister’s son? Tell me, what shall thy 
wages be?” 

Jacob replied, “I will work for you seven years 
if you will give me Rachel, your younger daughter, 
for a wife.” 

This pleased Laban very much. He said to Jacob, 
“I would rather give her to you, my kinsman, than 
to a stranger.” 

So Laban gave Jacob charge of his flocks, and 
gave him the proper authority for such a position. 
Under Jacob’s care the flocks and herds increased, 
and Laban became a very rich man. Year after year 
Jacob worked, and the seven years he was to serve 
Laban seemed but a few days, so great was his love 
for Rachel. 

At the end of the seven years Laban called to- 
gether all the people who worked for him, and his 
relatives and friends, and prepared a great wedding 
feast. As was the custom at that time, the bride’s 
face was covered with a thick, heavy veil. When 
Jacob lifted the veil so that he might look into the 
eyes of his beloved Rachel it was not Rachel. It was 
Leah, Laban’s older daughter, that he had married. 
Jacob was filled with anger. How could Laban 
have deceived him in this way ? 

Then Jacob must have bowed his head in shame, 
for he remembered that he had deceived his old 
father in a like manner. He had been both untruthful 
and deceitful in order to steal the blessing that be- 
longed to his brother Esau, his father’s first-born 
son. 

Laban said to Jacob: “It is not the custom in our 
country to give the younger daughter in marriage 
before the older daughter. Keep Leah for your wife. 
Work for me another seven years, then you may 
have Rachel for your wife also.”” (It was the custom 
of the people of that time and place for a man to 
have more than one wife.) Jacob’s love for Rachel 
was so great that he said, ‘I will serve you another 
seven years for her.” 
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Pioneers 
By Hope Kathryn Stewart 


When Grandma’s mother was a girl 
She left her home and came out here. 

Great-grandma Brown was very brave! 
Her husband was a pioneer. 


They passed the Indians on the way 
But prayed to God and had no fears; 
For Great-grandma and Great-grandpa 
Were hardy Christian pioneers. 


Great-grandma’s mother came along 

To help them through the first hard year. 
My grandma was a baby then; 

She was an infant pioneer. 


They had no car nor moving van 

To bring them when they came out here! 
They hitched four oxen to a cart. 
I wish I'd been a pioneer! 
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Lincoln: Boy and Man 


By Myrtle G. Burger 


Abraham Lincoln had when a boy 

Few of the comforts that children enjoy. 
Crouched by the fire in his cabin at night, 
He studied and read by the flickering light. 


With charcoal for pencil and shovel for slate, 
Little he looked like a leader of state. 

Awkward and homely, but honest and true, 
This was the “Abe” that his neighbors all knew. 


Nobody dreamed of the greatness that lay 
Deep in his boy’s heart folded away: 

Folded but growing to bloom like a flower, 
Bearing a leadership ripe for the hour. 


Now all the world honors Lincoln’s great name. 
Kindliness, wisdom, and strength are his fame! 
Truest of gentlemen, humblest of birth, 

One of the best of God’s good gifts to earth! 
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F, eed turned from the frosty windowpane with 
a heavy heart. 

How could he keep Goldenrod and Buttercup in 
condition to win the prize given each fall at the 
county fair to the boy’ who raised the best heifer at 
the lowest cost? The cold weather was making him 
feed them so much that his expenses were sky- 
rocketing. 

Grandpa Van Orden was always saying: “Don’t 
lose your courage. If you keep trying, things won't 
turn out so bad in the end.” And Andy had kept 
trying! 

During the long days of below-zero weather, 
while Grandpa was in Dallas visiting Aunt Kath- 
arine, Andy had doubled the rations he was feeding 
his heifers, and had worked ceaselessly to keep them 
comfortable. Even when he and Chink had found 
Goldenrod and Buttercup lying down in the pasture, 
almost prostrate with the sudden warmth of the 
previous day’s unexpected thaw, he had not let 
himself feel beaten. 

Now that it had turned cold again and the melted 
snow was frozen on every tree, bush, and grass- 
blade, and lay in a solid sheet of ice over the low- 
lands and pasture, the old problem of feeding the 
heifers came back to Andy with stunning force. 

It seemed to him that everything was going wrong. 
Perhaps he should never have tried to winter the 
heifers in the open so that their coats would be 
finer and glossier, and the sweet, dry pasture grasses 
would help cut down the cost of their food. 

From the yard beyond the window came a shrill 
whistle. 

Andy zipped his leather coat up over his sweater 
and started for the door. Bob had come to help him 
with Goldenrod and Buttercup. 

“Chink said he’d be here too,” Bob explained 
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Picture by Florence McCurdy 


By Lawrent Lee 


as they started for the sheds. “But his father took 
him to town last night to spend the week end.” 

Andy tinkered with the tractor, checking fuel 
and oil. 

“Get the logging chain, will you?” he said to 
Bob. “We'll hook it to that bale of hay. No matter 
how my record sheet looks, I’ve got to keep the 
heifers contented, and Grandpa says if I drive 
them in and out of the barn, the change of tem- 
perature won't be good for them.” 

Bob said consolingly: “Don’t worry, Andy. The 
other boys who enter heifers next fall will be feed- 
ing heavily now.” 

“Maybe,” said Andy gloomily; but he was think- 
ing of the boys who were raising their heifers un- 
der cover. Even if they did have to include items 
for barn rent on their records, and even if their 
heifers were a shade less glossy to look at, their 
lower feed costs during the last days of frigid 
weather would more than make up for the grazing 
Goldenrod and Buttercup had done. 

With Andy on the tractor and Bob astride the 
bale of hay, they chugged across the barnyard to- 
ward the pasture. 

“Why are you using the tractor instead of the 
horses?” Bob asked. 

“I’m going to make more shelter,” said Andy. 

Bob shouted his disapproval: “Building a shed 
will cost money! It’ll ruin your record!” 

“T'm not building a shed,” Andy denied. 

When they reached the upper pasture, Bob jumped 
down and ran to the gate. Thumping the lock with 
his gloved hand, he broke the hasp free of ice and 
swung the gate wide. 


“The heifers have gone back to the rock for 


shelter,” he called. 
“They're huddling!” Andy answered, “And 10 
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cow is happy when she’s doing that!” 

“This hay’ll wake them up,” said Bob cheerfully. 

When they were halfway to the rock Andy again 
stopped the tractor. 

“Take the chain off the hay,” he called to Bob, 
“so the heifers will come out here to eat it, and we 
can work in peace.” 

Bob unhooked the logging chain and trotted be- 
hind the tractor while Andy drove it toward the 
angling ledge of rock where the heifers stood, their 
heads low, their eyes dull. 

The tractor came to a stop with a loud put-put. 
Startled, Goldenrod turned toward it. Swinging her 
head threateningly at the metal monster, she began 
backing up, her attention so held by the tractor 
that she bumped into Buttercup. Buttercup bawled 
in surprise and anger. She too lowered her head 
and circled toward Goldenrod, and the two butted 
at each other, their eyes glowing red, their young 
horns rasping together. 

With a cry, Andy leaped from the tractor. “If 
they scar each other, I can’t show them at the fair! 
I've got to separate them!” 

“Start the tractor,” Bob suggested. “It'll take 
their attention away from each other.” 

Bob was right. With the first explosion of the 
engine, they turned toward it, but they did not 


With a cry, Andy leaped from the tractor 


charge it. They only stared, with their heads still 
low and their nostrils quivering. 

Andy put the tractor in reverse. Slowly he backed 
away and stopped again. 

“Cows are like people,’ he said as he jumped 
down and went toward the heifers. “When they 
don’t have anything to do, they're apt to misun- 
derstand things and get into trouble.” Then he 
turned to the cows: “You heifers have wasted a 
lot of energy fighting that you could use to grow 
on! Get along, Buttercup! You too, Goldenrod! 
Eat your breakfast.” 

He thumped Goldenrod on the flank, and she 
ambled toward the hay. Buttercup followed, rolling 
her eyes at the tractor and side-stepping a little as 
she passed it. 

“What next?” Bob asked with a grin. 

Andy pointed to the buckbrush on the ridge and to 
the tangle of horse chestnut below it. 

“We'll pull those out with our logging chain and 
the tractor and drag all we can down here. See that 
walnut over there?” 

He nodded toward a tall, slim tree that grew 
about twenty feet from the west end of the shelter- 
ing rim of rock. 

“I’m going to wedge brush about it and run a 
wall of brush to the rock. If we can weave it about 
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five feet high, the heifers will 
have shelter against the wind on 
three sides—north, east, and west. 
It'll be a lot warmer than it is 
now, and they’ll still be outdoors. 
I figure a ration and a half of 
grain at night will be enough 
then.” 

Bob’s face glowed. 

“Swell idea, Andy! If we could 
only figure out some way of get- 
ting this ice off the grass so they 
could eat it, we'd have something! 
I wish I were a blast of warm 
wind!” he added helplessly. 

“Turning Grandpa’s team of 
blacks in with the heifers helped 
a little. The horses did paw down 
to the grass, and the heifers fol- 
lowed them and got some, but it 
wasn’t enough.” 

Bob and Andy worked all morn-* 
ing, uprooting the scrub and drag- 
ging it down to the rocky shelter. 
There they wove it into a wind- 
break that stretched neat and 
strong from the walnut tree to 
the rock. 

As they worked Andy weighed 
his problem of freeing the pasture 
of the ice and snow that kept the 
grass away from the heifers, leav- 
ing them with nothing much to 
do but hunch their backs to the 
winter wind and suffer its chill 
and discomfort. 

When at last the windbreak was 
done he said to Bob: “This is all 
right. But if I win that prize, I've 
got to do more. Did you cook up 
any ideas while we were work- 
ing?” 

Bob shook his head. 

“T’'ve thought and thought,” he 
said. “But it looks to me as if 
you've tried everything. If any of 
the other boys have better luck 
than you have with expenses, we 
Spartans can still cheer for your 
courage and pluck. You've kept 
trying and have not given up. 
Dad says there are a couple of 
brothers down the creek who are 
doing some nice work with a Hol- 
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stein heifer, but of course I hope 
you're doing better!” 

“Thanks,” said Andy. But the 
old heaviness was coming back 
over him. He had heard of the lit- 
tle Holstein too. Her owners had 
dug a shallow cave in the bank 
above the creek, where the heifer 
could go in and out at will. She 
had had good shelter all winter 
at no cost. 

“Well, Bob, let’s go,” Andy 
said reluctantly. “If you think of 
anything, let me know. I don’t 
care how much work it is.” 

With Andy on the tractor seat 
and Bob standing on the tread, 
they started for the house. As they 
neared the bale of hay, they no- 
ticed that the heifers were on its 
farther side, but when they came 
abreast of it, they saw that the 
heifers were not eating the hay. 
They were nuzzling over the 
ground. 

“What do you suppose they’re 
doing?” Bob asked mystified. 

The tractor crawled closer. 

“Look!” Bob whooped. “We've 
got the answer to the feed prob- 
lem!” 

Andy stared, at first unbeliev- 
ing, then with rising jubilation. 

“Grandpa told me things 
wouldn’t turn out so bad if I kept 
trying,” he said. “And they're 
not!” 

The little Jerseys were not eat- 
ing the hay. They were munch- 
ing the sweet pasture grasses that 
had been scraped bare of ice along 
the trail that the tractor and the 
bale of hay had taken across the 
pasture. The weight had crushed 
and swept aside the icy coating, 
and the heifers could get at the 
grass along the whole route. 

“After we get something to eat 
for ourselves,” Bob said, “we can 
hook a log onto the chain and 
break ice all afternoon. That'll 
beat the high cost of living for 
cows!” 
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The Circus Elephant 


“A Balanced Toy 
Sketch for Toy sent in by Freddie Margheim (10 years), Venango, Nebr. 


Drawing and directions 
by 
Dorothy Jean Perdew 


O make this balanced 

toy you will need a 
coping saw, plywood or 
heavy cardboard, scissors, 
sandpaper, crayons or wa- 
ter colors, wire, and car- 
bon paper. 

Trace the drawing onto 
a piece of heavy paper. 
Cut out and outline onto 
any smooth, rather thin 
board, placing it so that 
the grain of the wood runs 
up and down. 

With a sharp knife 
make a slit 34 inch long 
through the ball on which 
the elephant is standing. 

Saw out the figure and 
sandpaper until smooth. 
Color with crayons or 
with water colors. 

Bend a piece of wire as 
shown in the drawing. 
Lay one end of the wire 
on a piece of metal and 
flatten it by hammering so 
that the flat edge is per- 
pendicular. Insert this 
tightly through the 
slit. 

Stand the elephant on 
edge of table. Hang a pair 
of scissors or other heavy 
weight on the lower end 
of the wire. Adjust the 
wite by bending until the 
toy is balanced and stands We wish to give honorable mention to Rose Newkirk (10 years), Otisville, 
alone. Now you can watch N. Y., and to Clifton A. Bell, Jr. (10 years), Jacksonville, Fla., for the sketches 
him teeter back and forth. of balanced toys they sent in. 
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What Would You Do? 


Words and music e e e e+ Florence Drow 


(Girl:) If I had a_ nice big ap-ple, Yes, or e- ven two, I would take them home to moth-er; 
E 


do. (Boy:) If I had two ap-ples fine, Tell you what I’d_ do, 
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I'd give one to my dear mother, Then give one to you. (Both:) If we try to do things for her 


—— 
I guess that will _ tell, E-ven though we have no pres-ents, That we love her_ well. 
Z — 
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OOKING at the stamps of any 
L particular country is almost 
like visiting that country yourself. 
Any rainy afternoon you can curl 
up in a big armchair and let your 
stamp album be the magic carpet 
that carries you to far-off lands. 

Sometimes stamps from other 
countries show you pictures of the 
kind of people who live there, or 
their homes, or the food they eat. 
The value numbers on the stamp 
tell you what kind of money the 
country uses, whether dollars, 
pounds, pesos, francs, while the 
words tell you what language you 
would have to learn before you 
could talk to the inhabitants in 
their own tongue. Often the pic- 
tures tell stories of a glorious 
past: of heroes, statesmen, or 
scientists. Perhaps there are ac- 
tion scenes out of a nation’s his- 
tory, like those pictured by our 
own United States’ stamps which 
honor the Constitutional Conven- 
tion or the landing of the Pil- 
grims. 

Other stamps are more prac- 
tical. Showing pictures of oil 
wells, mines, wheat fields, fac- 
tories, and transport lines, they 
tell how the people of today make 
a living. And sometimes, in some 
countries, these ways of earning 
a living seem a little strange to us. 

There is the stamp from the 
Turks and Caicos Islands, a British 
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colony in the West Indies. This 
is a barren place, without much 
rainfall, and crops are scarce. Since 
the days when the islands were 
first settled the only “crop” that 
the islanders have harvested to any 
extent is salt. This industry is not 
as big today as it once was. Sea 
water is allowed to run into shal- 
low pools. The hot, subtropic sun 
quickly dries up the water, leav- 
ing the sea salt in the bottom of 
the pool as a crusty mass. The in- 
habitants rake this up and carry 
it off in baskets, as the picture 
on the stamp shows. It is loaded 
onto ships and sent to many coun- 
tries to supply people with salt 
for their tables and to be used in 
making chemicals. A strange way 
of earning a living indeed! But 
there are other ways just as 
strange. 

Take the case of the native 
South American who goes hunting 
for his dinner with his bow and 
arrow—but goes hunting in the 
water! Believe it or not, he shoots 
fish with his bow and arrow. And 
if you do not believe it, there is 
the two-cent stamp from British 
Guiana to give you the proof: a 
picture of an Indian, with his bow 
and arrow, bending over a jungle 
stream waiting for an unwary fish. 

Another quite different way of 
earning a living is pictured on the 
eight-centavo stamp from the 
Philippines. Here we see a native 
pearl fisherman in action. He 
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dives out of his little homemade 
canoe, down to the oyster beds, 
which are twenty feet or more 
under the surface of the ocean. 
With his hands, and perhaps a 
knife to help him, he pulls the 
oysters loose from their bed and 
brings them to the surface. When 
he has a boatload, he heads for 
the shore to open the oysters, hop- 
ing that some of them may con- 
tain a pearl. 

Pearl oysters grow well in warm 
waters like those of the South 
Seas and around the Philippine 
Islands. An oyster begins to form 
a pearl when a grain of sand or 
some other particle gets inside his 
shell and begins to irritate his 
skin. Mr. Oyster automatically se- 
cretes a fluid that coats the 
troublesome particle with a hard, 
slick substance. It is the same 
secretion that forms the smooth, 
shiny layer of mother-of-pearl in- 
side his shell. As the years go by 
he keeps adding to this coating 
around the particle until it grows 
from a small “seed” to a big pearl 
of lustrous beauty. 

Only a few oysters ever start 
seed pearls, and most of these do 
not live long enough to form a 
very large pearl. Thus we under- 
stand why real pearls are expen- 
sive and highly valued. 

Most pearl divers find enough 
small pearls to make a living, but 
a diver like the man pictured on 
the stamp may go through a life- 
time without finding a big pearl. 
If he does find a big one though, 
it often means a fortune for him 
when he sells it. 
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Jet’s Neighbors 


(Continued from page 12) 


lariat. It circled and fell. Run- 
ning Deer tightened the noose. 
The other horse was caught. 

When both the horses and 
riders had rested a little while, the 
Indians started home, each lead- 
ing a captured horse. Jet rode back 
to the wagon with Tod. The boy's 
eyes shone with excitement. 

“I’m glad you let me help,” he 
said. “It was fun. Maybe the In- 
dians are good neighbors.” 

‘Jet caught up with Big Brother 
and Running Deer at the shal- 
lows, where they had stopped to 
let the horses drink. He thought 
of the many times that he and 
Running Deer had met here at this 
very spot. Then he thought of the 
things that Mrs. Tanner had said 
about the Indians she had known. 

“You are my friends,” Jet said 
to the Indian boys, “and I want 
us to be friends always. I will help 
you any time you need me.” 

“You my friend too,” Running 
Deer said. And then a scowl came 
like a cloud over his face. His 


eyes grew sullen and dark. Jet sat 
on Kutha and watched him. He 
had never seen Running Deer look 
like that before. 

“Huh,” Running Deer grunted 
way down in his throat. “Paleface 
boy no friend. Want pay.” 

“Oh, no,” Jet said quickly. ‘Tod 
never mentioned it. I asked him to 
help. I’m sure he does not expect 
pay.” 

Big Brother said: “Me give 
paleface lamb. Him ride hard.” 

Running Deer pulled on the 
lariat, bringing the new horse out 
of the water. He rode up the op- 
posite bank toward his home 
without looking back. Jet sat very 
still. He could not speak. He tried 
not to think of Running Deer's 
sullen eyes. He wanted only to 
think of the happiness that would 
be Tod’s at having something of 
his very own, if Big Brother really 
did give him a lamb. Tod had 
nothing. Even the dog that the 
campers kept was not a pet like 
Pride and the dog that Run- 
ning Deer owned. Tod’s mother 
thought that they could not afford 
to keep the dog. But Tod’s father 
said that while he was not able to 


defend his family, they could not 
afford to be without a dog. And 
that dog must be a watchdog. 
The family was eating supper 
when Jet reached home. He 
thought it was mighty nice of 
them to let him talk and talk 
while they listened, just as if all 
that he had to say was of real im- 
portance. Of course he talked 
about the Tanner family, about 
Tod’s helping to catch the new 
horses and Big Brother’s promise 
to give Tod a lamb. But he did not 
mention the dark scowl that he 
had seen on Running Deer's face. 
“It seems,” Father said, ‘that 
the entire Tanner family is com- 
pletely gripped with fear. The 
father probably did have a bad 
accident. But I’ve known men to 
overcome such things after a few 
months of quiet rest in the open. 
But this man Tanner seems to 
have let fear get him. He’s afraid 
he will not grow strong again, 
afraid that he will not be able to 
work and take care of his family. 
Of course every upright man 
wants to work and support his 
family. But this man will never 
grow strong if he does not free 
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(A story without words) 


By Thelma E. Masten 
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himself from that constant fear.” 

“What can we do for them?” 
Uncle John asked. “From what Jet 
tells us and from what Buxton 
said about the family who camped 
near him—and I believe this is 
the same family—I would not 
want to offer them help outright.” 

“No,” Father said. “The man 
has spirit. I would not insult that 
spirit by offering him charity— 
not yet anyway. The kindest thing 
we can do for him and his family 
is to help him keep that spirit.” 

When supper was over and 
dusk had fallen Jet went up on the 
hill back of the sheep pen. He 
often went there when he wanted 
to be alone. It was the highest 
spot on the homestead. During the 
day he could get a good view for 
miles around: At night the stars 
seemed nearer, and the breeze felt 
good in his face. 

“I know why I feel as I do 
about the berries,” Jet finally ac- 
knowledged to himself. “I want 
to give them to Tod and his fam- 
ily. I want them to thank me for 
the berries. And all the time they 
are not mine to give. They grow 
wild, and they belong to Tod just 
as much as they do to me. 

“Dear God,” Jet said in a low 
tone, “the berries are one of Your 
free gifts, and all the time I have 
been trying to get the credit for 
them. Please forgive me and help 
me to be a real friend to Tod. He 
needs me.” 

When Jet returned to the cabin, 
Mother met him at the door. 

“Tm going to ride behind you 
on Kutha tomorrow forenoon. 
You and I are going to visit the 
Tanner family,” she said. 

Jet’s heart leaped with joy. 
Mother always knew the right 
way to help people in need. 

Then immediately he remem- 
bered the dark, sullen scowl on 
Running Deer’s face. He wished 
he could forget that. 

(To be continued) 
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Lost Valentine 


(Continued from page 13) 


give it to the postman,” Jack said. 

But the postman was nowhere 
in sight. The children ran to the 
corner and looked about. Then 
they went to the next corner. 
Still they could not find the post- 
man. Jack looked hard at the writ- 
ing on the envelope. He could not 
read the fine slanting letters. 

“What are we going to do?” 
Jane asked. “We can’t find him.” 

Jack was looking at the big 
square envelope. “It looks like 
a valentine,” he said. 

“Let's take it home and ask 
Mother what to do with it,” Jane 
said. 

Jack and Jane hurried back 
home and showed their mother 
the letter. “Yes, it does look like 
a valentine,” their mother said. 


Evening Prayer 


Day is done, night is come. 
I’ve no fear, 

For I rest, sweetly blest. 
God is here. 


“We can give it to the postman 
when he comes this afternoon.” 

“But suppose he doesn’t come? 
Then the valentine won't get 
where it ought to go today. It will 
be late,” Jack said. 

His mother looked at the writ- 
ing on the envelope. “It looks 
as though the house where it goes 
is in the next block. The number 
is 1001. Maybe you could take it 
to the house.” 

“Oh, let’s!” Jack cried. 

“Yes, let’s,” Jane said. “It will 
be such fun to take a valentine to 
somebody. We didn’t know any- 
body near here to take valentines 
to this year.” 


They carried the envelope care- 
fully up the street, looking at each 
house for the right number. At the 
far corner of the block was a little 
white house with “1001” over the 
door. Jack rang the bell. “Does 
this belong here?” he asked the 
smiling woman who answered. 

“Yes, it does. It’s for my little 
boy,” the woman said. 

Jack told her that the letter had 
fallen out of the postman’s pack 
and that he had picked it up. 
While he was telling her a little 
boy about Jane’s size put his head 
round a door and smiled at him 
and Jane. 

“Come in and see Gerald,” the 
woman invited them. “He will 
be so glad you brought him the 
valentine.” 

“Thank you,” Gerald said when 
Jack handed him the envelope. 
He opened it and drew out the 
picture of a puppy with eyes that 
moved when you pulled a red rib- 
bon. His grandmother had sent it 
to him. 

“Where do you live?” Gerald’s 
mother asked Jack and Jane. 
“Why, that’s right in the next 
block,” she said when they told 
her. “I hope you will come and 
play with Gerald often. He has 
plenty of toys, but he is often 
lonely for somebody his own age 
to play with.” 

“Oh, we will come,” Jack prom- 
ised. “We've been lonely too, be- 
cause we don’t know anybody in 
the neighborhood to play with.” 

“Making a new friend is the 
nicest sort of valentine,” Jane said 
as they hurried home. 


That afternoon there were three 
valentines in the mailbox, one for 
each of them from their old 
friends Jimmy and Alice and a 
cunning kitten valentine with the 
words ‘From your friend Gerald” 
on the back. The “GERALD” was 
in large printed letters so Jack and 
Jane knew their new friend had 
signed it himself. 


February 27 
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Dear Boosters: 

During February we think more about love than at any other time of the 
year except perhaps Christmas. We cut and paste and draw and write poems 
to make valentines, or we save enough out of our allowance to buy the prettiest 
ones we can find, and then we send them to the persons we love best. In turn 
we receive valentines from those who love us; and oh, the joyous surprises 
we have when we open the envelopes and find the messages inside! Yes, Feb- 
ruary is indeed a month of love, and we are truly glad for a special time in 
which to think about it. 

But we know that the spirit of love cannot be limited to February 14, 
December 25, or to any other date on the calendar. In order to be ha PY and 
to make others happy we must express love all the time, and let it bubb e over 
into kind words and good deeds. As I read over the letters from you Booster 
boys and girls I see that this is exactly what you are doing! How glad I am 
that you are finding so many opportunities to show your love to others. And 
just as important, you are discovering the many ways in which God loves and 


blesses you, His children. 


Saying the verse on the opposite page will help us to keep our pledge. 
When we remember to think, speak, and act lovingly, we see our happiness 


grow and grow! 


Margaret Jean has discovered 
one of the rules of love: that of 
showing consideration for the 
property and possessions of others. 
If we are truly loving we shall 
never trespass upon the rights of 


others. 

Dear Secretary: You may like to 
hear of something that happened last 
winter. I usually cut across a friend’s 
yard in order to get home from school 
sooner. The friend did not mind, but 
grass had just been planted in the 
yard where I crossed. At first I could 
not decide whether to cut across as 
usual or to go around, Then I realized 
that it would be better to go around, 
and to do the better thing would be 
much more important than to save a 
few minutes in getting home. So I 
went around, and found that it did 
not really take so long as I had ex- 
pected it would. 

The Prayer of Faith is very helpful 
to me. It keeps me happy and healthy. 


28 . February 


Just recently I got athlete’s foot; I said 
The Prayer of Faith and realized the 
Truth, and it was gone in a short time. 
Of course, I know that I really 
shouldn’t have got it in the first place! 
—Margaret Jean Lynn. 


I am sure you will all agree 
with me that Marian Rose is al- 
ready a good Booster. Anyone 
who is so kind and loving in heart 
is sure to be kind and loving in 
word and deed. 

Dear Secretary: Belonging to the 
Booster Club really has helped me, I 
think. Every time I start to say some- 
thing I shouldn’t or do something 
that might hurt someone else, I = 
and think about it a moment, an 
often ask myself if I am a good 
Booster. 

The Prayer of Faith has helped me 
over some very tough places and 
made the way easier for me. It is often 


hard to do as I should, but I do try, 
and I hope that some day I will be a 
really good Booster.—Marian Rose 


English. 


There are many ways in which 
we can show love and friendship 
to our schoolmates. You will see 
how Jean and Susanne used their 


opportunity to make others happy. 

Dear Secretary: One day at school 
there was a little girl about six years 
old on the playground. A big boy 
threw a ball and accidentally hit her 
in the head. I was monitor, so I com- 
forted her. Every day now she runs 
over to see me.—Jean Brannon. 


Dear Secretary: There is one girl in 
my class who didn’t have any friends 
at all. The rest of us thought it was 
due to her personality. I decided to 
speak a few cheering words to her, and 
when I did I found that she was nice, 
and I liked her. Then I told the other 
girls what I had discovered about her, 
and she soon became the most popular 
girl in school. I have had many ex- 
periences like this since I learned The 
Prayer of Faith—Susanne Delatone. 


From Eng Shun, a Chinese boy, 
comes this interesting letter telling 
how he uses kind and loving 
words, and what effect they have 
on his friends and schoolmates. 

Dear Secretary: 1 have kept my 
pledge to use words of happiness, 
truthfulness, kindness, purity, love, 


cheerfulness, and health. I have made 


many new friends since I joined the 
Good Words Booster Club. 

Using good words really does make 
me and other persons happy. During 
the past summer while I was vaca- 
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tioning at a Christian camp in Penn- 
sylvania, I saw our pledge in practice 
for the first time. Everybody was happy 
because Jesus Christ our Lord dwells 
in our hearts and helps us to use only 
kind and loving words. 

Just a few days before school op- 
ened a couple of friends came to 
visit me. When they were leaving, one 
friend said to me: “Eng, I like the 
way you talk. Even though you have 
language difficulties, you speak beau- 
tifully. You never use a bad word.” 
My heart suddenly filled with joy. I 
said to myself, “They have noticed it!” 
I saw joy and appreciation on their 
faces. 

I went back to school last month, 
and my schoolmates were surprised 
to see that I did not criticize people 
or speak unkind words. We have all 
become better friends. 

Can you send me some more copies 
of The Prayer of Faith? I like to give 
it to my friends.—Eng Shun. 


God’s love is everywhere, in- 
folding, protecting, and blessing 
everybody. Shall we know for 
Barbara that His love surrounds 


GOD’S LOVE 


share; 
It fills my heart anew. 


love 
In everything I do. 


her and keeps her safe? It will 
help her to know it too. 


Dear Secretary: Thank you very 
much for sending me WEE WIsDOM 
magazine. I enjoy it very much, and 
I always look forward to getting it. 
I think my favorite things in WEE 
WispoM are the Writers’ Guild, the 
Good Words Booster Club, and the 
puzzle page. Of course I like all the 
stories too. 

I am trying to memorize The Prayer 
of Faith, as I believe it will help me 


S D Oo M 


God’s love is mine to have and 


I think and speak and act 


to trust in God more. I already know 
the lines 
“God is my all, I know no fear, 
Since God and love and Truth are 
here.” 

I have found this encouraging and 
helpful whenever I am afraid, es- 
pecially during air raids. 

I must say good-by now, as it is 
teatime.—Barbara Leach (England). 


The purpose of the Good Words 
Booster Club is to help boys and 
girls speak good words, think good 
thoughts, and do good deeds. If 
you should like to become a member 
of the Booster Club, just address your 
letter: Secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City, Missouri. She will send 
you an application blank. 

Booster Club pins, on which is en- 
gtaved the likeness of the three wise 
monkeys, may be purchased for twenty- 
five cents each. The monkeys stand 
for “I see no evil,” “I hear no evil,” 
“I speak no evil.” A Booster may 
earn his pin by sending in one sub- 
scription WEE WIspom other than 
his own and by reporting to the sec- 
retary each month for four months. 
This does not mean that you must quit 


His 


writing after you have earned your 
pin. The secretary will be glad to have 
as many more letters from you as you 
care to write. 

Boosters who wish prayers for them- 
selves or for others may write to the 
secretary. She will see that all requests 
for prayers are handed to Silent Unity, 
which is a group of workers at Unity 
School who pray for those who need 
help. 


My love to all of you! 
Secretary. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


Because of lack of space it is im- 
possible to publish all names sent in. 
If your name is not listed select a pen 
pal from those listed below. 


Clara Jacobson (9), Box 452, 
Aurora, Minn.; Joan Maxwell (13), 
5209 McCorkle Ave., Charleston, W. 
Va.; Myrna J. Valvick (12), Box 92, 
Warba, Minn.; Virginia Krohn (14), 
341 Tenth St. S., Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wis.; George Y. Sappong (15), c/o 
J. A. Donkor Post Office, Anaafo St., 
Agona, Nkum, Gold Coast, W. 
Africa; Joanne Holloway (10), 
Church St., Smithfield, Va.; Lois G. 
Hutchings (13), New Goldfields of 
Venezuela, c/o Sr. J. Acquatella, 
Ciudad Bolivar, Venezuela, S$. Amer- 
ica; Zelma I. Peake (14), Casilla 22, 
La Cruz, Chile, S. America; Patricia 
Montenegro (15), Casilla 8, Vina 
del Mar, Chile, S. America; Maryanne 
Wung (12), 1584 Kilauea Ave., Hilo, 
T. H.; Marjorie Haigh (14), Hope 
Farm, Jilakin, Kulin, W. Australia; 
Muriel Garner (15), Marchfield, St. 
Philip, Barbados, B. W. I.; Partap 
Krishen Kamra (14), 27-28 New 
Civil Lines, Lyallpur, Punjab, India; 
Roy Chasteau (14), Salisbury Rd., St. 
Andrew's Anglican Senior School, 
Greenville, Grenada, B. W. I.; Ruth 
Holland (13), 10993 123d St., Ed- 
monton, Alta., Canada; Charlotte 
Keens (12), 215 Inglewood Dr., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada; Margaret E. 
Watson (15), Centennial Rd., High- 
land Creek, Ont., Canada; Norma 
Culling (13), Dog Pound, Alta., Can- 
ada; Merle Carleton (12), 1911 
Fletcher St., Chicago, Ill.; Marnie J. 
Roberts (13), Rte. 1, Box 449, Port 
Orchard, Wash.; Josephine Newman 
(15), 4824 S. Elizabeth St., Chicago, 
Ill.; Ruth E. Bentley (12), Box 52, 
Fairview Rd., Woodlyn, Pa.; Harry 
L. Jordan (11), Rte. 4, Box 3950, 
Sacramento, Calif.; Leo Stratton (12), 
Wayne Stratton (11), Charles Stratton 
(9), Harold Schutterle (10), Jerry 
Schutterle (7), and Hugh E. Owens 
(6), all of Homestead, Iowa; Nancy 
S. Cramer (10), 20 McKinley Ave., 
Steger, Ill.; Leon Kussman (10) and 
Clifford Kussman (14), Rte. 1, Virgil, 
Kans.; Florence M. McPhail (12), 
Box 371, Spirit Lake, Idaho; Frances 
Lay (12), Rte. 1, Box 173, Big 
Spring, Tex.; Jean C. Mars (12), 
Duncan Falls, Ohio; Clara Fitz Simons 
(14) and Anne Fitz Simons (12), 
Box 167, Hendersonville, N. C. 
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Lets Make Valentines 


By Joanne Dee 


W ITH stiff red paper and plain white paper you can make the 
valentines pictured here. 

To make the butterfly, trace A and A-1 onto a piece of folded 
red paper, having the dotted lines on the fold. Cut out and paste A-1 
under A. Color the body black and write the valentine message given 
with drawing under one of the wings. 

Trace pattern B onto a piece of folded red paper with straight 
edge on fold. Cut out. Take a strip of white paper 7 inches long by 
11/4, inches wide. Fold it in half by bringing the two ends together, and 
then fold it in half two more times. Trace the boy pattern on it if it is 
for a girl and the girl pattern on it if it is for a boy. Cut out and you 
will have a string of four little dolls. Paste the end doll onto the in- 
side of the red heart and then fold the (Please turn to inside back cover) 


30 . February 


Larry's 
Discovery 
(Continued from page 9) 


Larry that one unkind deed had 
brought a whole heap of troubles 
tumbling down upon him, and 
now they threatened to make 
Jeanne unhappy too. He would 
have to make things right again, 
even if it meant giving up Puppo. 

“Puppo,” Larry said, “I’m 
afraid you're going to be a val- 
entine.” 

“Woof! Woof!” said Puppo. 

And he was magnificent with 
a bow of pink ribbon around his 
silky neck. Larry carried him all 
the way to Jeanne’s house. At the 
door his courage almost failed 
him. 

“Good-by, Puppo,” he whis- 
pered. 

Jeanne was smiling when she 
opened the door. Larry’s hopes 
leaped. Maybe he was in time 
after all. Maybe she had not yet 
discovered that awful picture. 

“Here’s your valentine,” Larry 
said, handing Puppo to her. 

-“Oh, Larry! You're not giving 
Puppo to me?” Jeanne’s eyes 
danced. “That's the nicest valen- 
tine I’ve ever had.” 

“I’m glad you like it,” Larry 
murmured uncomfortably. 

He began to edge toward the 
table, where the valentines were. 
They had all been opened. Where 
was the picture of Miss Pursey? 

“Oh, Jeanne.” Jeanne’s father 
was coming through the door, and 
he was laughing to himself. “I 
seem to have received one of your 
valentines by mistake,” he said. 

Larry’s eyes widened as he saw 
the white paper in Mr. Carver's 
hand. Miss Pursey’s picture! 

“It couldn’t be that you had 
anything to do with this, could 
it?” He was looking at Larry, and 
his eyes twinkled. 
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“Y-yes, sir,’ Larry admitted 
bravely. “I did, but I didn’t mean 
to send it to Jeanne. The en- 
velopes were mixed.” 

“Then that was your lucky 
day,” Jeanne’s father said. “You 
see, the art editor of my news- 
paper happened to see the pic- 
ture on my desk, and he thinks it 
is so amusing he wants to print it 
in next week’s paper.” 

“Oh, Larry!” cried Jeanne. 
“How wonderful!” 

But Larry was not smiling. 
Only yesterday he would have been 
overjoyed at the thought of hav- 
ing his cartoon printed in a big 
city newspaper. It was the very 
chance he had hoped for. But now 
he had to stop them somehow, 
even if he had to grab that picture 
and tear it into a million pieces. 

“Mr. Carver,” he begged, “I 
don’t want that picture in the 
paper. It—it isn’t just a made-up 
picture. It is a cartoon of a lady 
here in town. When I drew it I 
thought she was like that. But 
now I know she isn’t that way at 
all. To print the picture would 
only hurt her.” 

“I see.” Jeanne’s father was 
looking at him with a new light 
in his eyes. He handed the pic- 
ture to Larry. “You have just dis- 
covered one of the first principles 
a cartoonist has to know, Larry,” 
he said. “Cartoons can do a great 
deal to help in the world, but they 
must never hurt anyone. I’m sorry 
we can’t print this picture, but I 
think you are right in destroying 
x 

“Here’s one he wouldn’t mind 
having printed,” Jeanne said 
quickly. She held up the sketch 
Larry had made of Puppo. 

And from the delighted expres- 
sion on Mr. Carver's face Larry 
knew that Puppo was not going 
to be only a valentine. He was also 
going to have his picture in the 
city paper. 
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The Gift 


(Continued from page 6) 


and when you are all older we 
will go to see Aunt Letitia and 
you shall visit a big toy store,” 
Mamma promised. 

Not till the box was empty and 
the treasures had been divided and 
looked at again and again did Joy 
think of the letter. 

It was from a woman in Ohio, 
a friend of Aunt Let’s. This 
woman had no boys or girls of her 
own, and she had read the letter 
that Joy had written to Aunt Let. 
“Children who share their little 
deserve a great deal,” she wrote. 
“I hope Joy, May, and Ted get as 
much fun out of unpacking the 
box as I did out of packing it.” 

“I know what she means,” Joy 
cried. “When you share with 


someone it does make you happy. 
Oh, Mamma, we received so much 
more than we gave to Fay.” 

“I’m going to name my doll 
Delight,” May said. 

Joy thought awhile. “I guess I'll 
call mine Gift,” she decided. 

“Gift! That’s a funny name,” 
May protested. “Why are you call- 
ing her that?” 

Joy could not explain, but to 
herself she wanted this doll to be 
a reminder. Every time she looked 
at Gift or heard her name she 
would remember how blessed it 
was to give, to share really, and 
she would remember how very 
near she had come to being a self- 
ish girl who did not want to share. 

Then resolutely she opened her 
new crayon box and took out three 
of the bright new pencils. 

“For Fay,” she told Mamma. 


(These two to same address) 


These prices are good only 
in the United States. 


Send Wee Wisdom to 
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“The first day of school I'll give 
them to her.” Joy’s face shone, 
and she looked exactly like her 
name at that moment. 

“You might gather up your 
used pencil box and one of your 
older scrapbooks too,” Mamma 
told her. Then Mamma wrote out 
the memory verse for the day on 
the kitchen blackboard. All sum- 
mer the children learned one verse 
a day. 

Today Mamma chose “Do unto 
others as you would have others 
do unto you.” Daddy came all the 
way from the north field to see 
the gifts, and he added: “If you 
always follow this rule and do all 
from a heart filled with love, you 
will be blessed with an inner joy 
and happiness that will be a big 
reward for any good deed.” 


THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 


too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 

Through Christ, the -Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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. Small 
. What the 


pieces 
ueen of 
hearts made 


. Pictures and statues 
. Little girl in “Un- 


cle Tom’s Cabin” 


. Color of a heart 
of this puz- 
e 


. Boy's name 
. An exclamation of 


pain 


. Exclamation 
- What you sleep on 
. Pronoun referring 


to “man” or “boy” 


. Emerson’s initials 


- Opposite of bor- 


rows 


3. 


(Answer on inside back cover) 


. Short for Emily 

. To regret 

. What you breathe 
. Opposite of inno- 
cence 

. What a spider 
spins 


DOWN 


. Child of your par- 


ents, not a sister 


. Pronoun standing 


for a thing, not a 
person 

What you do with 
your eyes 


. Implements 


. Black sticky sub- 


stance 


Railroad (abbr.) 
. One who teaches 
. What you send on 


Saint Valentine’s 


Day 


. Exclamation 
. Sounds the same as 


“two” 
used 
to row a boat 


“too” and 


. To turn up an edge 


and sew it 


. Verb meaning “to 


exist” 


. Doctor of Divinity 


(abbr. ) 

. You have two, a 
dog has four 

. Did sit 


Our 
Hobbies 


How we wish we could be 
whisked away on a magic carpet 
to pay a visit to all the boys and 
gitls who have written in about 
their hobbies! As we think of such 
a trip we can visualize many col- 
lections all sorted, arranged, and 
indexed. What fun it would be for 
us to hear the interesting things 
you could tell us as you showed 
us your collection or explained 
just what your hobby is and why 
you enjoy it! 

Since we cannot pay you such 
a visit, why not write us a letter 
telling us about your hobby and 
why you find it interesting? Ad- 
dress your letter to Editor, Our 
Hobbies, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, 
Mo. Use not more than 150 
words, and be sure to give your 
age, name, and address. 


Dear Editor: | read WEE WisDoM 
magazine in Braille. I have often 
wanted to tell you about my hobby. 
It is music. I like to listen to good 
music, I like to play it and also write 
it. I have a collection of about sixty 
records, I am taking violin and piano 
lessons. I have a piano of which I am 
very proud.—George Bennette (12 
years), State School for Blind, Ra- 
leigh, N. C. 


Dear Editor: 1 have two hobbies, 
both of which I find enjoyable and 
interesting. One of them is photog- 
raphy. I work mostly with landscape 
views. After the films are developed 
I separate them according to the na- 
ture of the view. I usually take my 
pictures on clear, sunny days as they 
prove more satisfactory if taken then. 
My present camera is a Baby Brownie. 

My other hobby is collecting pic- 
tures and write-ups of great music 
composers, of singers, and of organs. 
I write little compositions and poems 
of my own to express my own ideas 
concerning them. I would appreciate 
any additions to this collection from 
other boys and girls—Lynn D. 
Walber (12 years), 922 Fourteenth 
Ave. W., Calgary, Alta., Canada. 
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This is 


CHAN LEE 
FROM CHINA 


drawn by 
Dorothy Wagstaff 
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Let’s Make 


Valentines 
(Continued from page 30) 


dolls into place. Write the mes- 
sage on the opposite side of the 
heart. If the valentine is for a boy 
change the message to read, “Of 
all the boys I know, you are my 
valentine.” 

To make C cut out just one boy 
or girl. Cut out a double heart as 
in Valentine B. Write the mes- 
sage inside the heart, on one side, 
and paste the doll on the oppo- 
site side. Tie a piece of plain 
white string around the side of 
the heart with the doll on it. 
Fold the heart, and tie it shut with 
a bow on the outside. 


Table Blessing 


For home and love and all 
things true, 

We give our thanks, O God, 
to You. 

For food that’s sent to us each 
day, 

Accept the grace that now 
we Say. 

—Zelia M. Walters. 


Answer to Crossword 


=A PAGE FOR PARENTS 


What Unity 


NITY is simply practical Christianity ; that is, it is the 
teachings of Jesus presented in terms of modern life. 
The time Jesus spent on earth was short, His ministry 
was brief, but His teachings have lasted through the years 
and have been the means of blessing untold thousands. It 
is these teachings of Jesus that Unity tries to put into prac- 
tical use and to help others to use. If Unity’s teachings are 
new to you, you will no doubt want to know more about the 
Unity work. The questions most frequently asked us cover 
the following points in our teaching: 


AFFIRMATIONS 


“Thou shalt decree a thing and it shall be established 
unto thee.” Whatever you decree—repeat over with feeling 
and faith—will be established in your life and affairs. The 
repeated affirmation and use of the great, constructive, 
universal truths will establish health, prosperity, and har- 
mony in your life and affairs, for these good things are the 
will of the Father for His child. We use affirmations, not 
because we want to make them true but because they are 
true, and our realization helps to make them manifest. 


MEDITATION AND THE SILENCE 


Meditation is the practice of quieting the outer thoughts 
so as to let the inner self grow and expand according to the 
divine plan for it. It is the conscious placing of oneself in 
harmony with God and all His creation. As you think 
quietly you are sometimes carried into a deep contempla- 
tion in which new thoughts and ideas are revealed to you. 
This is called the silence. In the silence God speaks to you, 
and the thoughts and ideas you receive at this time can be 
taken into your everyday life and used to create more good. 


SPIRITUAL HEALING 


The ministry of Jesus Christ was founded on healing: 
healing of mind, body, and soul. We are told that all who 
were sick were brought to Him and “he healed them.” He 
said to those who were to carry on His work, “He that 
believeth on me, the works that I do shall he do also, and 
greater works than these shall he do.” 

Here at Unity there are more than one hundred conse- 
crated workers in the Silent Unity department, praying with 
those who ask for help. These workers base their whole 
ministry upon these words of the Master: “If two of you 
shall agree on earth as touching anything that they shall ask, 
it shall be done for them of my Father who is in heaven.” 
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VALENTINE WISH 


Dear Boys and Girls: I have a wish 
That you can make come true; 
It’s just a very simple thing 
That you'll be glad to do. 


e Please send me as your valentine 


To someone you hold dear, 


And let me bring him fun and joy 


To last him for a year. 


Not just a single valentine, 
But twelve in all I'll be. 


Filled with surprises, once a month Knowing and enjoying Wee Wis- 


I'll greet your friend, you see. dom as you do, can’t you just 
imagine the thrill your friend will 
He'll like my stories and my rhymes, get when he finds that he is to 
And things to make and do, receive Wee Wisdom a whole year 
_ My puzzles, cutouts, hobbies, clubs, as a valentine from you? It is easy 
My song and stamp page too. to order Wee Wisdom as a valen- 
tine gift. Just send in his name and 

So when you’re making out your list address together with $1 to 

Of valentines to send 


Please write WEE WISDOM by the name 
Of your own special friend. $F 


917 TRACY AVENUE, 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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